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Basement Sublet of Horror magazine has been interested in the history of the horror hosts of Kansas 
since its first magazine issue. One of the hosts that we haven't covered yet is a nearly forgotten horror 
host who appeared on Wichita television in the early 1980s. 


After the departure of Tom Leahy Jr., from his successful late-night horror movie program Nightmare, 
KAKE-TV put out an open casting call for a new horror host. Around 85 people attended these 
auditions, mostly all in costume, they were all hoping to be the next horror host appearing on Wichita 
television as the host of a new horror host program to be called Friday Nightmares. After the 
producers of the original show went through the process of auditioning the horde of hosts, a winner was 
selected-the experienced Wichita actor Eric Branson, who named his character Gustopher Glitch. 


In BSOH magazine issue #6, we created a list of all of the horror hosts in Kansas that we were aware 
of at that time. We found that Eric was on social media and currently lived in Chicago. Eric was kind 
enough to accept our request for an interview and to answer questions via email. 

The Internet has become the current pop culture memory for our culture; if there isn't any information 
on a subject posted online, it will probably never be discovered or rediscovered. We hope to remedy this 
online Internet memory gap of the existence of Gustopher Glitch with this interview with Eric 
Branson, previously known as the host of Wichita's Friday Nightmares. 

BSOH: Tell our readers about your background, I understand 
you have a history in local Wichita theater? 

EB: I graduated from Newton High School in 1980, where I was 
heavily involved in the theater program there in both the technical 
and performance aspects of the theater or as most high schools 
like to call it "drama." The program was run by Adrienne 
Calabresi, and it was very ambitious, including Children’s Theater, 
to live touring and even a stint at a dinner theater during the 
Christmas season for some of our students. There were many 
opportunities to excel or fail. 
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I was fortunate that they had a vocational-technical program there where I learned how to weld and used 
lathes and milling machines. They were a dime a dozen because we were getting them donated from the 
nearby Boeing factory every time they rotated their old machines out and replaced them with new ones. 
Consequently, I learned a great deal about welding and carpentry and sand casting and working with 
tools as early as the 7th grade. 


This worked in my favor as a year 
before I graduated in 1979, they 
needed help at Wichita State Univer¬ 
sity for their summer stock program 
as they had lost a couple of their 
employees in the construction depart¬ 
ment. This allowed me to get an early 
introduction into the Wichita Theater 
scene, which in the end, because I was 
coming out of nowhere after I 
graduated the following year in 1980. 

I received some scholarships from 
Wichita State and proceeded into my 
freshman year there. 


BSOH: What previous productions 
had you appeared in, had you done 
any television work before? 


EB: The library in Newton, Kansas, where I grew up, had a television network in their basement that 
was mostly used for film local sports events and the occasional student project. But, they had top-qual¬ 
ity equipment with beta recorders and good studio cameras along with some excellent handheld camera 
work. I learned about video editing there and camerawork, but I had not as yet done any performance 
in front of the camera. 



On the theatrical side, I was performing in pretty 
much every show I audition for in high-school, 
mostly in supporting roles and occasionally in a 
lead role. Some of your readers might find it inter¬ 
esting that when our high school performed 
Dracula, I played Van Helsing, and my brother 
played Dracula. So actually, I got to kill him once 
a night two times on the weekend on stage, which 
horrified my mother. Of equal interest might be 
the fact that he designed the show, and I built it. 

At Wichita State University, I got the roll outcast- 
ing that any freshmen can expect. I did do some 
good work with the community theater, including 
playing Mack the Knife. It was Wichita Associa¬ 
tion for Repertory Arts that gave me my big break 
as far as being a performer when I got involved 
with Shakespeare in the park, where 1 got many 
reasonable supporting roles. Still, never any leads 
because I always looked older than I was. No 
ingenue roles for this boy. Pilate in Jesus Christ 
Superstar was a delight, and the cast of that show 
are still fast friends. We all did great work with 
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no money, and there were many midnight requisitions filled. 

BSOH: Did you hear about the KAKE-TV horror host audition call from the Wichita paper, the Eagle, 
or somewhere else? 


EB: I Heard it Through the Grapevine. 



BSOH: Did you have any earlier interest in either horror hosts or 
Wichita’s television program Nightmare with Tom Leahy as the 
host? 

EB: No more than anyone else. To be honest, I was just an actor 
looking for a job, and at that time, I think I was doing melodrama 
at Cowtown for $20 a performance, and all you can eat chicken 
and mashed potatoes so I had 20 bucks a day and one meal. I 
didn't know it at the time, but they were willing to give me $200 
an episode, which in Kansas at the time was pretty damn good. 
Granted, it was only one episode a week but still two hundred 
bucks a week was damn good money at least I thought so. 

BSOH: Were you a fan of horror films at the time when the 
program was in production. If so, what were the films that 
inspired you? 

EB: I’ve always been a fan of old horror and sci-fi films. Espe¬ 
cially the Black and Whites. The work they did with the limited 
equipment that they had was amazing. Movies like The Thing, 
Pit and the Pendulum, or The Abominable Dr. Phibes. 

BSOH: Wearing makeup while shooting television can be 
uncomfortable, did you plan for this or was the makeup used 
modified for broadcast? 
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EB: I was used to theatrical makeup by then, and my producer, Alan VanPetten, would always tell me if 
my makeup was a little too dark, and I just touch it up right away because I had my makeup with me at all 
times. Besides, my makeup was simple, with a little bit of black tooth in between my front teeth, some 
glasses with no glass in them, little gel in the hair, and I was ready to go. My character was built more 
around a personality than makeup. 


I found this out later to my chagrin when small children would identify me walking around Wichita, 
sometimes not in the best condition to represent KAKE-TV. They were my real clients, and every one of 
them was staying up way too late to watch my show. 



BSOH: Did you use different costumes throughout the run of the show, or did you always stick with 
the same outfit? 


EB: We went with the same costume occasionally with some flourishes, but not many. My character 
was more of the Jewish Peter Lorre type character as I liked to describe him at that time. I don't think I 
would describe him that way now all things considered, but that was what I built the character around. 


BSOH: Do you have any stories about what it 
was like to work at KAKE-TV at that time? 

EB: It was frustrating. We couldn't get any 
studio time because that was pretty much 
reserved for the news. I would have killed to get 
in front of their green screen in the main studio 
and project myself in front of the movies we 
were showing, as the horror host Elvira did 
later on in her show, but I couldn't get any studio 
time at all. Everything we did was in remote 
locations. Consequently, we just did location 
shots that fit within the theme of the movie that 
we were doing at the time. 



Here are some location examples (next page): 
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• King Kong = Sedgwick County Zoo 

• Cat People = Sedgwick County Zoo 

• Creature from the Black Lagoon = Sunset at the 
creek with 10 lbs. of dry ice. 

• Frankenstein = Backstage at the Orpheum 
Theater in front of the antique lighting patch board. 

• Etc. 


BSOH: The episodes that we saw were shot on 
locations around Wichita, do you have any stories 
about these location shoots? 


EB: I think the best one was when we were doing Cat 
People (the black and white version), and we shot it 
at the zoo in front of the lion cage... 


The lion's names were Tink and Squirt. Tink 
was the female, and I think it was short for 
Tinkerbell, and Squirt was the male. You 
didn't take us long to figure out why Squirt 
was named Squirt. I had my back to the cage, 
but the minute the cameras started rolling 
Squirt mounted Tink, and they proceeded to 
procreate behind me as I was trying to shoot 
the scene. I couldn't figure out why Alan kept 
moving and changing the camera angle. Still, 
I kept playing along with it, and then later, 
when I saw the actual video, I was kind of 
amazed at how well he responded and 
overcame the challenges. Alan was top notch. 


BSOH: Did you have any interactions with the other broadcasters at the station? 


EB: Not at all. A nodding acquaintance as I was going in once a week to review the movie and figure out 
where the commercial breaks were so that I could write my material. As you well know, all we were 
doing was filming short cutaways that would keep people watching long enough to see the commercials 
and wait for the movie to come back on. 


I do remember that every time I walked into the lobby and saw my picture on the wall along with the 
other "personalities" I used to always say to myself, "I’m not a 'personality' dammit! I'm an actor, Jim!" 


I didn't enjoy it all that much, but watching a movie on a video editing machine was really cool. Even 
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the low-tech stuff at that point was so 
amazing. 

BSOH: In the original Wichita Eagle 
article about the horror host open auditions 
they mentioned that some of the other hosts 
who auditioned might be brought in as 
guests, did this ever occur? 

EB: Not even once. There was no time. I wish 
there was, and no contact information was 
ever handed over to me. 

BSOH: Was there a budget for the horror 
films that were shown on the Friday 
Nightmare program. Or, were the films just 
stock film packages that the station had 
already purchased? 

EB: It was all material out of KAJKE-TVs 
film storage. 

BSOH: Were you asked to do personal 
appearances? Often local television celebri¬ 
ties were asked to attend events or commer¬ 
cial promotions. 

EB: Never. Thankfully. I always felt like I was 
the unfortunate, but necessary, Black Sheep 
of the KAKE-TV family of "personalities", 
and I was good with that moniker. 
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BSOH: What was your favorite movie of yours that 
was shown on Friday Nightmares while you were 
the host? 

EB: Howard Hawks’ version of The Thing 

BSOH: How long did The Friday Nightmare run 
on KAKE-TV? 

EB: From 1982 to 1983, which sounds like it was two 
years but not really, it was only one season, I think. 
Our show timeslot was preempted by the syndicated 
program called Thicke of the Night during the 
following year, which would have been okay if the 
show had been even some small level of good but 
Thicke of the Night sucked. 

I can't recall if Thicke of the Night lasted more 
than a season itself. I hope it didn't. That’s not out of 
spite, but I really think that program sucked. I'd like 
to apologize to all the children in Kansas for all of 
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I can't recall if Thicke of the Night lasted more than a 
season itself. I hope it didn't. That's not out of spite, but I 
really think that program sucked. I'd like to apologize to 
all the children in Kansas for all of the good horror shows 
they missed out on while that was on the air. 

BSOH: Did you manage to keep any video copies of the 
show? 

EB: Extremely doubtful. Videotapes were at a premium 
at that time, and I'm sure most of my stuff got recorded 
over. My mom may have something tucked away, but 
she hasn't told me as of yet. 

BSOH: An online bio of you says that you currently live 
in Chicago now, have you continued your acting career? 

EB: No, I've chosen to pursue the other side of that 
career. On the technical side. I’m a Union Local 2 
stagehand now and extremely proud to be one. 

BSOH: Thank you, Eric, for giving us the time for this interview. We really appreciate being able to 
include you in our magazine. 

Note from the Editor: The CAC theater at Wichita State University held a late-night movie charity 
benefit event in their theater for Halloween in 1984, showing a nearly all-night series of horror films. 

Eric was invited to host the movie show as his character Gustopher Glitch. BSOH producer Joel vol¬ 
unteered to be a co-host, appearing for the first time as Gunther Dedmund. Although, the first 
iteration of Gunther’s costume was as a zombie instead of a ghoul as he appeared as the host of BSOH. 



ALAN DEAN VANPETTEN, 

PRODUCER OF K AKE-TVS FRIDAY NIGHTMARE 

Alan was the owner of A.V. Video Productions. 

During his college days, he helped support himself by 
working deejay gigs. Alan went on to be a deejay at 
some of the more popular Wichita night clubs. He 
worked as Production Manager at Kent Audio 
Visual and was proud of being a Director/Producer at 
KAKE- TV, and also at KWCH 12 Eyewitness 
News. Alan also worked with Court T.V., filming a 
couple a number of trials for the show. For over 20 
years, he had his own videography business, worked 
with lawyers and court reporters to produce and edit 
video depositions, even videoing children's program¬ 
ming and family events. He had a sharp wit and sense 
of humor, he made many people happy with his wit 
and humor, which gave Alan great pleasure. 

Alan Dean Van Petten passed away on February 11th, 

2019, he, along with his work in television and media, 
will be missed. 
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KANSAS HIM RESEARCH UPDATES 


BY BEN URISH 

Note from the Editor: One of Kansas-made films we are 
working on a feature article for a future issue is the Wichita- 
made 1987 horror film Night Screams. Here is some of the 
information that film historian Ben Urish has uncovered from a 
conversation with the director of the film Darkness, Leif 
Jonker (featured in BSOH magazine issue #10). 

Leif confirmed that Night Screams was made for an initial 
budget of $350,000, but the edit was about 63 minutes long, 
well under the contracted for release by the video company. 
Another 50-100 thousand dollars were used to get the film to 
the required length. The beginning (parts of "I'm not a 'person¬ 
ality' dammit! I'm an actor, Jim!" the first 10 minutes) was 
redone with footage from Graduation Day. Then the scene at 
Pogo’s nightclub was extended with more footage of the Sweet¬ 
heart Dancers and the band Dogs? Jonker said the main song 
the band performs is not one of the band’s. A scene using 
footage of a nude female (featuring porn actress Seka) in the 
shower from an adult film was added. And finally, alternate 
takes of some of the killing scenes were added to the cred- 
its-getting the movie up to a contractually sufficient 88 
minutes. 

MY NAME IS LEGEND 

A LOST WESTERN FILM SHOT IN KANSAS 

Note from the Editor: One of the Kansas-made films we’ve 
been trying to find a copy of is My Name is Legend; it’s been 
difficult to even locate a movie poster for the film (the only 
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known copy is displayed on a wall in Wichita television personality Jim Erickson). 


With the money Duke Kelly made from his earlier biker film Ride the Hot Wind, director Duke Kelly 
produced his next film, a western called My Name Is Legend. 

Wichita filmmaker Tim McGill related that My Name Is Legend also had organized crime investors. 

The film was 4-walled by director Duke Kelly, only shown in a few theaters and drive-ins. For tax and 
business purposes, Kelly’s lawyers held the only known print in their office for a long-time, and McGill 
believes the film print was junked but he’s not 100% sure. McGill verifies that Randall Parker, who wrote 
the screenplay for The Shortest Straw, also worked a few production roles on both Duke Kelly films. 

My Name Is Legend had a plot inspired by Agatha Christie’s, And Then There Were None in that 
a group of characters keeps getting killed off though (spoiler) it turns out that one character assumed to 
have been killed early on actually wasn’t and is the actual killer. Duke Kelly frequently owed a lot of people 
money and had a habit of vanishing when necessary as a result. 
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THE SHORTEST STRAW: UPDATE (previously covered in BSOH magazine issue #9) 

Tim McGill also said that he helped provide costumes/props for The Shortest Straw and stated he 
thought considering “...what they had to work with the sound dubbing was quite well done.” 






I didn't first get to see the film Texas Chainsaw Massacre until 1981; it was re-issued by a new distrib¬ 
utor, the Greater Union Organization Film Distributors. I had been hired as the manager for a Kansas 
drive-in, several miles outside the town of Emporia. When the drive-in theater was in its prime, it was a 
pretty nice facility with an apartment inside of the screen tower that included an office, bedroom, 
bathroom, kitchen, and garage at the opposite end. Above the apartment was the loft of inside the screen 
tower which was used for storage, it had a long metal ladder that went to the top of the tower was a metal 
door cap. The reason for the ladder was so that you could climb up to the top and change the high wattage 
lamps that were used to light up the lot after the evening's showings to encourage people to leave. 

It was the first film that had been 
Chainsaw Massacre. I’d heard 
got a chance to see the movie, 
this was just before any movie 
became available for home 
viewing on VHS. When people 
described the film to me, they 
told me about how bloody and 
gory it was and described how 
graphic the death of the 
teenager was in the wheelchair. 

While the film was gory, most of 
the blood and violence occurred 
offscreen, left to the imagin- 
tion of the audience. When 
described from what the 
audience had seen in the film, 


booked during the season the year I became manager, Texas 
about the film many times from friends who'd seen it before I actually 
















what they thought they'd seen was 
far worse than what was in the actual 
movie. This made me realize the 
power of using the audience's own 
imagination to create moments that 
they experienced that was made far 
worse by not showing something by 
just describing an instance offscreen 
or only on the audio track. 

We used the movie as a test to try out 
the projection equipment before the 
theater opened the following 
evening. Even though I locked the 
gate to the theater so that we could 
watch it with an audience, cars 
that happened to be driving by pulled into the theater to see the show. They even broke through the 
theater's gate to get in, the first car to pull through the gate was full of people who had been drinking and 
didn't even notice that they’d broken the theater's gate lock. I wanted to watch the film but wound up 
walking around the theater to try to explain to the people who drove in and parked that we were just 
testing the equipment for the official opening the next evening. Eventually, around forty or more cars 
drove in, drawn in by a showing of Texas Chainsaw. I gave up and just started charging them admis¬ 
sions, bringing in a hundred dollars and a case of beer from a driver who didn't have any money. It 
wound up being a pretty fun evening, hanging out with a bunch of strangers watching the film. We even 
loaded the film up on the projector again since I'd missed most of the first run-through of the movie as I 
was busy chasing cars to try and keep people out of the theater. You can't hide a classic movie screening 
at a drive-in, especially when people can see the screen for miles and it's Texas Chainsaw Massacre. 
The money I collected was used the next day to repair the front gate to the movie theater, a broken chain, 

the sprung lock, and damaged gate frame had to be fixed. 

The Texas Chain Massacre became one of the most influ¬ 
ential films from the 1970s American movies, from it's then 
over-the-top shock scenes to its innovative camerawork all 
done on a meager budget. Never mind that the True Story the 
film was based on, a kind of brilliant marketing strategy, is 
actually from a single mass murderer that lived in Wisconsin 
named Ed Gein. Gein was mostly a grave robber who only 
murdered two people and did, in fact, use people's bodies to 
make furniture, cooked body parts for consumption, he’d also 
wear the skins from his victims or body recoveries as female 
bodysuits. Oddly enough, the Ed Gein story was also the basis 
for the early Alfred Hitchcock film Psycho written by Joseph 
Stefano who was inspired by newspaper accounts of the 
original murderer. There was another film inspired by Ed 
Gein called Deranged, a 1974 Canadian-American horror 
film directed by Alan Ormsby, who also created the classic 
Children Shouldn't Play with Dead Things. 

The director of the film, Tobe Hooper, claims he got the idea 
for the story while he was standing in the hardware section of 
a crowded store during the Christmas shopping season. 















Hopper began imagining ways of getting through the 
crowd and out of the store, he happened to be 
standing near a display of chainsaws, he started 
thinking of how a person might work their way 
through a crowd using such a device. This concept 
appealed to him, it stuck in his mind. The opening 
sequence of the film features the voice of actor John 
Larroquette as the narrator, he's better known from 
appearing in the 1980s television series Night 
Court. According to John Larroquette, his payment 
for doing the opening narration was a single 
marijuana joint. Tobe Hooper originally intended to 
make the movie with a "PG" rating, by keeping 
violence moderate, language mild, and having most 
of the horror implied offscreen rather than shown in 
great detail onscreen. The film is one of the least 
bloody horror films of all time, so the PG rating plan 
actually backfired, with the film turning out even 
more horrifying than expected. Despite cutting and 
repeated submissions, the Rating Board insisted on 
an "X" rating, and it wasn't until the film received the 
"R" rating when Hooper finally gave up and released 
it. Hooper had similar rating problems when he 
produced the sequel film Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre II. 


The film's original distributor was Bryanston Distribution Company, which turned out to be a front 
for the Mafia operated by Louis Peraino ("Butchie"), who used the movie’s release to launder profits he 
had made from Deep Throat (1972). Tobe Hooper received only enough money to reimburse the 
investors and pay the cast and crew $405 apiece. The producers eventually discovered that Peraino had 
lied to them about the film’s profits, Peraino was arrested on obscenity charges when his role in Deep 
Throat was revealed. The cast and crew of the film filed a lawsuit against him and were eventually 
awarded $25,000 each. The rights to the film were picked up by New Line Cinema buying the property 
from the bankrupt Bryanston Pictures, the cast and crew were paid as part of the purchase agreement 
of the film. 


If you're not familiar with the plot of the film Sally Hardesty (played by Marilyn Burns), her brother 
Franklin (Paul A. Partain) who used a wheelchair, and some friends, Jerry, Kirk, and Pam (actors Allen 
Danziger, William Vail, and Teri McMinn), visit the 
grave of the Hardestys’ grandfather to investigate 
reports of vandalism and grave robbing in that 
cemetery. After this, they decide to visit the old 
Hardesty family homestead in a remote area. As they 
travel to the property in a large van, they stop to pick 
up a hitchhiker (Edwin Neal), he begins telling 
stories about his family who used to work at an old 
slaughterhouse. He freaks out the friends in the van 
by performing an act of self-mutilation by cutting his 
arm with a borrowed pocket knife, and they stop. 

The group forces him to leave their van, and they 
drove on and stopped at a gas station to refill their 
vehicle, but the proprietor tells them that the pumps 
are empty. 




























They continue toward the homestead 
when they arrive, Franklin tells Kirk and 
Pam about a local swimming hole, and 
the couple goes to find it. They stumble 
upon a nearby house, they enter through 
an unlocked front door, while Pam waits 
outside. Kirk is surprised by a large man 
with some kind of bizarre mask covering 
his face. He is a large mute man, who 
suddenly kills Kirk with a small sledge¬ 
hammer. Since Pam doesn't hear from 
Kirk after he disappeared into the house, 
she enters and stumbles into a room filled 
with furniture made from a variety of 
bones appearing to be human. She is 
freaked out by the creepiness of the expe¬ 
rience and attempts to flee the house. She 
too encounters the same tall mute man 
who catches her and impales her by hanging her on a slaughterhouse meathook, making her watch as he 
butchers Kirk with a chainsaw. The large tall mute we find out later is named Leatherface (Gunnar 
Hansen) since he wears facial masks that look to be made from human skin. Then, another of the friend's 
called Jerry heads out at sunset to look for Pam and Kirk, he too finds the house. He explores the ground 
floor and finds that Pam, having been placed inside a top opening freezer. She appears to be dead, but 
springs to live as light floods into the freezer. Before he can react to her condition, Leatherface appears 
and kills him too. 



As darkness falls on the friends remaining in the van, Sally and Franklin leave their place of relative 
safety to try to find their friends. As they near the neighboring house, they begin to call out to the others 
in their group by name. Suddenly, Leatherface lunges from the darkness and kills Franklin, still in his 
Sally escapes running toward the house and finds the decaying bodies of an elderly couple upstairs. 
Leatherface finds and begins pursuing her, she escapes by jumping out of a second-floor window in 

the house, fleeing to the gas station. The proprietor 
calms her with offers of help, but turns out to be a 
member of the same family from the house, he then 
ties her up, gags her, and forces her into his truck. He 
drives to the house, arriving at the same time as the 
hitchhiker, now revealed as Leatherface's brother 
(Jim Siedow). 


The hitchhiker recognizes Sally, and the group of men 
torment the bound and gagged Sally while Leatherface, 
now dressed as a woman, serves them a gruesome 
dinner. Leatherface and the hitchhiker bring down one 
of the desiccated bodies from upstairs, that of their 
Grandpa. He is revealed to be alive; they slice Sallie's 
finger holding it towards Grandpa so that he can suck 
the blood running from her finger. They decide that 
Grandpa, who was the champion cattle executioner at 
the old slaughterhouse, should kill Sally with a ham¬ 
mer-like he used to do to the cows. He tries to hit her 
with a hammer, but he is too weak in what is probably 
the most excrucating scene in the movie. In the 











ensuing struggle, she breaks free, leaps through a window, and flees to the road. Leatherface and the 
hitchhiker give chase, the hitchhiker slashes at Sallie's back with a knife as he runs. As Sally reaches the 
road, she sees a passing semi-trailer truck, attempts to flag it down, and the truck accidentally runs 
over the hitchhiker. Leatherface attacks the truck with his chainsaw, the driver stops to help and knocks 
Leatherface to the ground using a pipe wrench, Leatherface drops his chainsaw which falls across his 
leg, injuring him severely. The driver of the truck gets away, Sally manages to escape in the back of a 
passing pickup truck as Leatherface maniacally flails his chainsaw in the air in anger and defeat. 


Tobe Hooper allowed Gunnar Hansen to develop Leatherface as he saw fit, under his supervision. 
Hansen decided that Leatherface was mentally handicapped and never learned to talk properly. Actor 
Gunner Hansen visited a school for the mentally-handicapped to observe how they moved and listened 
to them speak to get a feel for how the character should move and speak. He also tried his best to make 
his portrayal as non-offensive as he could. Many fans, including those who are mentally handicapped, 
told him that Hansen had succeeded well in the role. In the iconic closing scene, Leatherface swings his 
chainsaw in frustration because Sally had gotten away. Hopper had direction was that Hansen, as 
Leatherface, was to look frustrated. Hansen knew that just stomping his feet in anger wouldn’t portray 
the type of emotional outburst that such a character would have. He changed the scene to wildly 
swinging the chainsaw because he wanted to scare director Tobe Hooper as "payback" for the way he 



Though the film did not enjoy 
immediate success at the box 
office, it has since gathered a 
massive cult following. Directed 
by Tobe Hooper, Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre is con¬ 
sidered by many to be ground¬ 
breaking work in the genre of 
horror. 
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Outtake, Leatherface tosses his chainsaw 
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TV Guide called Night Flight the "Best Pop Music Magazine show on cable." 

USA Today declaring it "the most creative use of music and video on television today." 


Night Flight initially aired from 1981 to 1988 on the cable TV network USA Network, before 
moving to syndication in the early 1990s. It includes a mix of mainstream and alternative music 
videos, artist interviews, B movies, documentaries, short films, stand-up comedy, and animation. 

Jeff Franklin, head of American Talent International, and Stuart S. Shapiro, the head of Interna¬ 
tional Harmony, approached the USA Network about developing Night Flight in February 1981. 
As a new series that defied conventional formats and easy categorization was an acceptable risk to 
USA Network, and it aired the first episode of Night Flight on June 5,1981. The timing was a delib¬ 
erate move to exploit the Hollywood writers' strike, which had halted production on NBC's highly 
popular program Saturday Night Live. 

Episodes initially lasted four hours, each usually consisting of a 
two-hour episode that was repeated, and aired in the late-night pro¬ 
gramming block after 11:00 PM Eastern Time on Friday and 
Saturday nights. The final original broadcast of Night Flight aired 
December 30,1988; it was replaced with the programs Camp 
Midnite and USA Up All Night starring Gilbert Gottfried, 
starting the following week. Halfway through the first season, a 
Friday night show broadcast from Los Angeles hosted by 
actress/comedian Caroline Schlitt, who was fresh off of the 
short-lived Camp Midnite, was added as host. When Schlitt left 
the program in December 1990, comedian/B-movie actress Rhonda 
Shear replaced her on Fridays, beginning on January 4,1991. In 
1995 , the Shear edition moved to New York City, and production 
stayed there for the remainder of the shows run. 


Night Flight was one of the first sources in American television to 
see full-length and short films not generally aired on network 























television or even pay-cable TV channels such as HBO. It was the first place that many Americans were 
able to see music documentaries such as Another State of Mind, The Grateful Dead Movie, Word, Sound 
and Power, and Yessongs. Night Flight was also one of the first American television shows to present 
the music video as a serious visual art form rather than a mere promotional tool for musicians. Late-night 
broadcasts also afforded cable television the freedom to air portions of videos that MTV and other outlets 
had either censored or banned. 



There was no on-camera host in the original series. Pat Prescott introduced segments with a voiceover 
just before they began. Recurring segments on the program included: 

Take Off - A segment that grouped together music videos based on a single unifying theme, and 
added a mix of interviews and snippets from movies to help round out the segment. Examples f 
from the show are Take Off To Animation, Take Off To Sex, Take Off To Violence, etc. San Fran- 
cisco-based production company VideoWest produced the segment from 1981 to 1983, with news 
reporter Dave McQueen doing the voiceovers. From 1983 on, Night Flight’s producers ATI 
Video were in charge of producing the segment with Prescott narrating. 

• New Wave Theatre - Hosted by Peter Ivers, the show featured punk and New Wave acts, 
chiefly from the Los Angeles area. 

• The Video Artist - A segment covering artists working in the then-new world of video and 
computer graphics. 

• The Comic - Profiles of various comedians, consisting of stand-up bits interspersed with 
interview segments. This segment was also known as Night Flight's Comedy Cuts toward the end 
of the show’s run. 

• Video Profile - A segment featuring videos by one particular band or artist. Works included 
Suspicious Circumstances, by Jim Blashfield, "Metal Dogs of India" and "Machine Song" by Chel 
White, and works by the Brothers Quay. 

• Atomic TV - A segment featuring various Cold War-era footage 

• Love That Bob (Church of the Sub-Genius) - A serialized presentation of the Sub-Genius video 
Arise! 

• Heavy Metal Heroes 

• Dynaman - An English-dubbed parody of six episodes of the Super Sentai series Kagaku Sentai 

Dynaman 

• Space Patrol - An early 1950s U.S. sci-fi television series 

• Bela Lugosi's Monogram films with recurring features. 

• Other segments included condensed parodies of low-quality, out-of-copyright 
black-and-white-era movies, and serials, as well as letters from viewers. 
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Night Flight's Director of Programming, Stuart Samuels, was a 
former professor of History at the University of Pennsylvania who 
also taught seminars at the annual Cannes Film Festival. He also 
authored a book on cult films, Midnight Movies. 

In an interview, Samuels said the concept of airing films centered 
on a single theme was intended to have the effect that "the videos 
were saying something to each other and were letting the audience 
make conclusions from them." Samuels also said the show was 
never trying to compete with MTV; he felt the content of Night 
Flight was "...a little more selective, intelligent, and stimulating." 

Samuels said Night Flight was the first show to place directors’ 
names on the videos, interview the bands, create band profiles, air 
uncensored videos, and to air long-form 12" remix videos. He said 
they were also the first music video show to employ political 
themes, such as apartheid. The intent, he said, was not to be 
"...heavy-handed, but do 'here’s something that's in the news' 
shows". 

The eventual backlash against the repetition of rock videos inspired Night Flight to program even more 
public domain animation, especially those from the Fleischer Brothers, Ub Iwerks, etc. Also, cult and 
camp films in the middle to the late 1980s into the early 1990s. The show was thus instrumental in the 
distribution of cult, midnight movies, and campy films. 

In 1990, Night Flight was revived in syndication. New episodes were produced for three seasons until 
1992 when the program reverted to selected reruns of episodes from the USA Network years hosted by 
Tom Juarez. These "best of' shows were aired as late as 1996. 



In 2015, the series found a new life on NightFlight.com. In addition to the original series, it features 
new short and feature films, as well as curated YouTube and Vimeo clips. A subscription service called 
Night Flight Plus launched in March 2016, which allows viewers to pay a monthly or annual fee for 
access to full segments of the show. _ 


In 2018, a new Night Flight program began airing on IFC as a 
15-minute series. It mixes highlights from the original series with 
surreal footage taken from films, television, and the Internet. 

The show relaunched online on nightflight.com in 2015 with 
original episodes that can be streamed on the subscription channel 
Night Flight Plus. In April 2018, it returned to cable television as 
a short form in 15-minute edited segments with the program airing 
late Friday nights/early Saturday mornings on the network IFC. In 
2019 Demolition Kitchen Video signed a contract with Night 
Flight Plus to run their programs including The Basement 
Sublet of Horror, Junkyard & The Rabbit, and Living 
Room. 


Performance artist Laurie Anderston 




4.1 



Pat Prescott 

For many people, including me, Pat Prescott was Night Flight. 
With her incredible voice, she took us on our weekly journey 
through the sometimes obscure and bizarre and always incredible 
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journey we knew as Night Flight. Pat had a smooth and 
sultry way about her, and many people fell in love with 
"the voice of Night Flight." When Night Flight went off 
the air, Pat was sorely missed, but many people could still 
hear her on the radio because she is a famous and 
award-winning radio host. Today, Pat is the DJ for The 
WAVE 94.7 KTWV in California, and she used to be the 
morning DJ for WQCD 101.9 in New York. It is a real 
treat to finally get to hear her voice again on Nightflight 
Plus after hearing her on the original Nightflight 
program back in the 1980s. 



KANSAS FILM-MAKER SPOTLIGHT: 

HOITE C. CASTON 

Hoite, who worked as a writer/ 
director for Centron Films in 
Lawrence, Kansas, currently runs 
Hoite Caston Productions in 
Independence, Kansas. He was 
an American Film Institute 
Directing Intern with Mike 
Nichols on the film Carnal 
Knowledge, and observed him 
direct the Neil Simon play 
Prisoner of Second Avenue 
on Broadway. Hoite has written, 
directed, and edited over 1,000 
TV commercials, receiving 
numerous national advertising 
and local Emmy awards from across the country, 

Boston to San Francisco. He worked 18 years in Los 
Angeles as a writer and director, winning the Cable ACE 
Award for directing the HBO series Not Necessarily the 
News. He directed the Youth in Film Awards nominated 
feature film The Dirt Bike Kid. He served two terms on the 
Kansas Film Commission and was a founding member of 
the KU Theatre and Film Professional Advisory Board. 

Films/Television: 

• The Battle for Bunker Hill (line producer) 2008 

• The Dirt Bike Kid 1985 

• Not Necessarily the News (TV Series) 

(32 episodes) 1983 - 1985 
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MATT ORSMAN: art director 





Matt Orman's been working as a 
professional cartoonist and 
designer since 1986. He’s been the 
art director for the Texas 
Frightmare Weekend conven¬ 
tion in Dallas, Texas, since its 
seventh year. The show's operators 
were thrilled with the results. Matt 
hired to work on consequent Texas 
Frightmare Weekends, creating 
ideas that helped expand the con¬ 
vention to the largest hor¬ 
ror-themed pop culture gathering in 
the Southwest. Their single-page 
schedule flyer handouts have grown 
into an ad-driven full-color collect¬ 
ible magazine. Matt also expanded 
their merchandising ideas into a 
whole an entire range of collectible 
pieces, including tote bags, patches, 
enamel pins, decals, posters, and 
much more. He transformed the 
show’s artwork and magazine 
display ads, website branding, and graphics for social media. 


Cartoons • lllust'atio.tf • Caricature • Pook Covers • Key ffrt 

it MiSlireyftKE! 

The Diverse Designs of M. Itorakot 1 Orsrran 

Bo a Ian at facabookxon'TWlrthqLakaC.vtoon* 

Okx V out wobtfta aft 


DlUAV TtXM 


Matt makes a personal appearance at-Texas Frightmare Weekend 


He’s provided graphic and web assistance to the Tallgrass and Viscera Film Festivals, as well as 
regional Kansas businesses such as Doo-Dah Diner and Kansas State Bank. His editorial cartoons, 
caricatures, and illustrations have been featured in the Wichita Eagle, Derby Daily Reporter, 
Wichita State University Sunflower newspaper and the National Inquisitor. He has also 
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designed display ads that have been in inter¬ 
national publications like Fangoria and Rue 
Morgue magazines. 

His graphic design has also contributed to the 
successful completion of three major motion 
pictures; Transformers, Iron Man, and 
Get Smart. His graphics and animations 
have appeared on screen in all three motion 
pictures, and in the case of Get Smart, he 
produced the Key Art used in the advertising 
of the film. Matt is also one of the few artists 
to be granted a license to create artwork based 
on the classic 1968 film Night of the Living 
Dead by its original producing group, Image 
Ten. 


r 
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Matrwith Joel Sanderson,Editor of BSOII, 
magazine arriving at the event hotel in Dallas 
for Texas Frightmare Weekend in 2017 
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For the many who have seen Roger Corman's classic low-budget science fiction and horror films, one of 
the things remembered most is the insanely brilliant cheap special effects used in his movies, especially 
the weird collection of monsters. The man responsible for some of the most memorable creature 
creations was Paul Blaisdell, who often came up with solutions for budgets below anything imaginable 
today. 

Blaisdell caught the attention of Forest J. Ackerman. Ackerman, the editor of Famous Monsters of 
Filmland magazine, suggested, Roger Corman that he hire the young illustrator. Corman was repre¬ 
senting to work his feature film The Beast with a Million Eyes (1955), as the services of Ray Harry- 
hausen were far too expensive for Corman’s production wallet. Corman took Ackerman's advice, and the 
film would be the first time Blaisdell would have the title of "monster creator" as a part of his soon-to-be 
extensive resume. With a total budget of only $200 to build the monsters for the film, Blaisdell created a 
hand puppet, something he had never done before. He and his wife and collaborator Jackie named the 
eighteen-inch creation Little Hercules and Corman was apparently happy enough with the results to hire 
Blaisdell again for his next film, Day The World Ended. And let's face it, Blaisdell talent came cheap 
and this directly aligned with Corman's movie studio budgets. 

With Day The World Ended, Blaisdell was assigned the task of making a life-sized rubber monster 
suit. Blaisdell had never worked on a full-sized creature suit before, he also wound up operating the suit 
on screen as his first "appearance" in a Corman film. Blaisdell worked on the suit with his wife Jackie, 
and they dubbed this suit "Marty the Mutant." To create the suit Blaisdell and Jackie pieced it together 
gluing on one piece at a time, the results turned out reasonably frightening. As a promotional gimmick 
for the movie's release, the original costume was shipped around the country to movie theaters and 
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Paul Blaisdell with hisicreation he dubbed “The Gueumber’ 
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displayed in the lobby as movie patrons 
walked in. 

In 1957 Corman produced The She-Crea- 
ture, this time, Blaisdell made a plaster cast 
of his entire body, then used it as the casting 
to sculpt the She-Creature. He and Jackie 
spent a month inside their garage, making the 
She Creature, nick-named "Cuddles." 
Corman was delighted with the results, along 
with fans of the film. 


In 1957 Blaisdell played a crucial role in the produc¬ 
tion of eight movies, creating special-effects and 
creatures. Blaisdell’s work today has a cult following, 
much like the works of Roger Corman. Blaisdell's 
workshop managed to compete in a market, that at 
the time, was pretty intense considering all of the 
genre films that were made during the 1950s and 
1960s. We enjoyed checking into the career of Paul 
Blaisdell; it been interesting learning about this 
often forgotten master of low-budget special effects. 
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Blaisdell original costume creature 
design for From Hell It Came 
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TOM LEANT JR. COIRRIERCIRL STILLS mom the 1970s 

In BSOH magazine issue #9 we featured an article on the film The Shortest Straw, the film was 
part of a collection of 16mm reels left behind by Randall Parker. Included in the number of boxes that 
Ben Urish brought to us were the project files for commercials produced by Walterscheid 
Productions, Inc., where Parker worked as a cameraman. Found in the reels were several commer¬ 
cial ads shot on 35mm film featuring the Wichita actor, announcer, and director Tom Leahy Jr. 



These two stills are from a local Wichita restaurant commercial that featured Tom Leahy as his 
character from the KAKE-TV late-night television program Nightmare. Lee Parsons (right) appears 
as his sidekick Rodney, a regular co-host on Nightmare. 



Tom Leahy appeared in several Walterscheid Productions commercials as “The Duke” with Leahy 
performing a parody imitation of the actor John Wayne. Leahy’s “The Duke” character became reason¬ 
ably popular in Kansas, and this role was brought into the Walterscheid Produced feature movie King 
Kung Fu with the role of sheriff of Wichita. Walterscheid Productions was also famous for the 
long-running Kansas regional car commercial featuring dealership owner Rusty Eck as “Ford Man.” They 
produced the first commercials for Pizza Hut in 1968, with the company gaining a national client base. 
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Shatner Captain Kirk mask that became 
known as the Michael Myers mask from John 
Carpenter’s 1978 film Halloween. The ads in 
editor Forrest J. Ackerman’s Famous 
Monsters of Filmland, made Don Post 
Studios nearly nationwide household name. 


Don Post Studio began in 1938, a company 
that produced full-head latex costume masks 
for over 74 years. Post Studios began selling 
masks out of the Marshall Fields department 
store in Chicago; eventually, he moved to 
Hollywood, where he joined with Universal 


Studios, working with them to 
get the production rights to 
produce masks based on Uni¬ 
versal’s classic monsters. 
The first mask made was based 
on Frankenstein’s Monster, then 
a mask based on Lon Chaney’s 
makeup design from the 
Phantom of the Opera, 
another of Bela Lugosi’s 
portrayal of Dracula, and one 
based on Jack Pierce’s makeup 
for Lon Chaney Jr. as the Wolf 
Man. The studio was also known 
for creating gruesome creature 
and classic best-selling masks 
based on other horror actors like 
Tor Johnson. 


DON POST STUDIOS 

CUBIC UIH MASKS 


Anyone who grew up reading the 
magazine Famous Monsters of 
Filmland is familiar with the ads 
from The Captain Company in 
the back of each issue. The more 
prominent ads were usually for latex 
masks from Don Post Studios, 
which featured a wide variety of 
gruesome, weird, or just insane 
full-head covering latex masks. 

From Universal Classic 
Monsters, Ghouls, Zombies, to Tor 
Johnson, even Spock from Star 
Trek, and the classic William 

















Don Post surrounded by his Studios creaW 


QUALITY UNSURPASSED , ONL Y DON POST CAN 
GIVE YOU CHARACTERS LIKE THESE 
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An original magazine Don 
Post ad from the 1970s 
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Don Post Studios significantly contributed to the way 
practical effects both in film and television, mainly from 
the influence of the masks on generations of monster 
obsessed young children who read the magazines and 
bought masks from Don Post masks. Currently, Don 
Post vintage masks have become collectibles with 
authentic original masks going for thousands of dollars 
for the rarer ones. 


Nosferatu mask 
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SCOPnONE FILM JUKEBOXES • HBIORY 


Soundies technology was developed during World War II, color 
16 mm film shorts with a magnetic soundtrack were designed to 
be shown in the specially designed jukebox. The first Scopitones 
were made and released in France by a company called Cameca. 


Between 1940 and 1946, three-minute musical films called 
Soundies (produced in New York City, Chicago, and 
Hollywood) were displayed on a Panoram, the first coin-op¬ 
erated film jukebox or machine music. Panoram's were set 
up in nightclubs, bars, restaurants, and amusement centers. 


Scopitone is a type of jukebox featuring a series of 16mm 
film reels run from a rotating spindle inside. Scopitone 
films could be considered the forerunner of what later 
became known as music videos. The Italian Cinebox/Col- 
orama and Color-Sonics were competing, lesser-known 
technologies of the time. 


The difference between the Panoram and the Scopitone jukeboxes was that in the Panoram, the 
16mm films were black and white with optical soundtracks; there wasn't an option for selecting among 
only 8 short films contained in the jukebox. Scopitone featured color films with Hi-Fi magnetic 
soundtracks, where the user was given the ability to choose between as many as 36 Scoptione films. 
Scopitone films, like Soundies, featured recordings that performers lip-synced to; the films were 
often shot in one take leaving the synchronized sound at times sketchy at best. 

By 1964, approximately 500 machines were installed in the United States, most of which were deliber¬ 
ately targeted at cocktail lounges and adult establishments, in part to avoid competition with the 
jukebox industry for the teen audience. By 1966, reportedly 800 machines were installed in bars 
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• the screen: 

Twenty-six inoh.highMnition screen 
display* motion picture in color with 
perfect and sharnn«*v*.This 

performance is mad»* possible by our 
lirviucor*>» 30-plus year** experience in 
the field of professional motion picture 
equipment. 


• sound system: 

High fidelity sound is faithfully 
recorded **n a magnetic track laid on 
the film. It is picked up by n magnetic 
reading head, thus injuring fidelity 
over the whole acoustical frequency 
scale, and allowing full dimensional 
sound reproduction. Sound is trans¬ 
mitted on tfarwintoriwd amplifiers for 
troublcfree operation. Volume control 
can lie adjusted to fit specific amu«ti- 
cal value* on location. SCOI'ITONK 
i* equipped with remote control vol¬ 
ume selectors and remote .sound Ihix««s. 


• the cabinet: 

This imprwwive unit is available in 
beautiful wood tones and in modern 
designs that complement the most 
elegant setting. 


• selection system: 

Vision-Line Program Selection panel 
assure* smooth pnss*kftion of from 
l to 36 productions. Patrons may 
choose as many plays as they desire 
in advance by inM-rting coins in the 
ctnn miH-hantsm. The Memory Selec¬ 
tor Board automatically generate* 
play* up to 21 an hour. There 1* no 
delay between selections. Remote con¬ 
trol selectors will .noon !*• available. 


ftuqnt-J and produced ty TEL* A-SIGN lac. 


Beauty in Design—Quality in Production—Excellence in Operation 


• projection system: 

SCOP1TONK use* a continuous-run¬ 
ning 16mm projector in which the feed 
system applies no strain to the film. 
The screen brightnexs allows film pro¬ 
jection even under the worst lighting 
conditions: daylight or artificial light. 
Film is nt tired on a sturdy, revolving 
carousel that rewindseach "play” dur¬ 
ing the projection of the following play. 


SCOPITONE SPECIFICATIONS: 

Voltage - ryde* 1101/15 A.C. 

Consumption: S ■mjuTni 

Sound power 15 watta 
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Depth; 3* 10* 

Shipping weight: 650 lb*, (crated) 

Fully patented in The United State* of 
America 































and nightclubs in the U.S., at $3,500 apiece. 
This, in turn, required the production of 
new Scopitone films for the American 
audience, many of the films were produced 
through a contract with Debbie Reyn¬ 
olds’s production company. 

The music film medium was focused on 
adult audiences, the company ran into 
problems attempting to book superstar 
American or British Invasion acts of that 
time, this was one of the factors in the 
demise of Scopitone. The Beatles 
decided to enter the music film releasing 
business in 1965, they decided to pass on 
the Scopitone circuit and distribute their 
promotional films via television. Doing so 
instead of touring, so they could still reach 
their audience without the pressures of 
grueling live schedules. 

With the declining taste for more obscure 
acts and the poor quality of the Scopitone 
film productions, along with the changing 
taste of the 1960s for more psychedelic rock 
experiences, the medium went into decline. 
It was also revealed in the late 1960s that 
the Scopitone business had ties to the 
Sicilian Mafia. 



a new dimension of thrilling color makes the world of musical entertainment come alive! 










The popularity of the Scopitone faded away by the end of the 1960s, the same concept of the film 
jukebox was still in limited use throughout the 1970s by acts such as The Carpenters and ABBA, 
whose productions were shot on 16mm film before transitioning to videotape. The last official film for a 
Scopitone was made at the end of 1978. 



SCOPITONE FILMS 
OF NOTE: 

• Neil Sedaka - 
“Calendar Girl” 

• Nancy Sinatra- 
“These Boots Are Made 
for Walkin’” 

• Procol Hamm - “A 
Whiter Shade of Pale” 

• Dionne Warwick, 

“Walk On By” 

• Brigitte Bardot - 
“Everybody loves my 
baby” 

• Joi Lansing - “Web of 
Love” 



WICHITA HORROR HOST MOGAAM 

NIGHTMARE EPISODE 

UNPRODUCED FAN SCRIPT 

by BEN URISH 

THE HOST: Good Evening... 

SOUND EFFECTS: Stereotypical 'horror' sounds; 
canine howls, flapping wings, storm noises, footsteps, 
creaking doors, breathing...These effects should be 
heard only when the narrator speaks, and every time. 

NARRATOR: (Slowly and ponderously) 

He comes from the dark of ceaseless time 
Down from the halls of age, 

He strides through the void of the misty days 
And takes his place on the stage. 

Call him "The Host" for he has no name— 

No name that any recall, 

He welcomes you to his castle home 
And you feel you must answer his call. 

HOST: What's all this blithering blarney of banality? Ah, show business! Then on with your romaticised 
rumblings noxious narrator, spew your verbal vacuosities on the poor public. I, for one, am above such 
crass commercial expoits... 



NARRATOR: The Host has a friend who's eager to please- 
He's joyful and happy and laughin’, 

His spirits are high but just look in his eye— 

He's an accident waiting to happen! 

His name is Rodney and nobody knows 
what thoughts might run through his head. 

Are they gentle and nice or are they the kind 
That would make you shudder with dread? 

HOST: Well, I can answer that dear boy—poor Rodney hasn't any thoughts at all, he's a complete blank, 
an abscence of activity, mental mush, a vapid void, an endless emptiness, a—oh you get the picture! 
Rodney! Rodney, would you like to do your song for the people? Very well, go ahead-wait—not before I've 
put in my earplugs....Ok delighted denizens of desperation, here's the "Rodney Rap"... 

MUSIC: A simple rap rhythm, perhaps with bass line. 

RODNEY: (He does his characteristic vocal noises in time to the music, as if he were really saying 
something in his rap. Do this for no longer than a half a minute or so.) 

HOST: Cease and desist your musical machinations Rodney, you misguided maestro! Gads, what an 
artistic abomination, what revolting rhythmics!... 


RODNEY: (He makes a happy noise; he thinks he's being complimented.) 
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HOST: That was without a doubt the most repre¬ 
hensible rendition of rap ever presented to the pliable 
public in one performance! 

NARRATOR: The Host and Rodney, up to their 
schemes 

Broadcast onto your tv screens 
Showing films both new and old 
Tales of terror that must be told. 

Frightening films of grue and grim 
Fanciful horror of every whim. 

Watch them, see them, if you dare 
There’s no escape from this Nightmare. 

HOST: Pretentious poppycock, eh Rodney my boy? 

RODNEY: (He grunts in agreement) 

NARRATOR: Beware the trail that leads to their lair 
For it winds through the forest of doom. 

It slithers its way from their castle keep 
And comes to rest in your room. 

RODNEY: (Screams in fright, then whimpers during Host’s next speech.) 

HOST: Now see what you've done, you superscillious speechifier! You’ve frightened Rodney! This 
puerile pontification must halt henceforth. Be gone from our attractive abode you wearisome 
wordsmith! 

NARRATOR: The hour is nigh for those who would roam 
And take their leave of the Host and his home. 

Who knows what terror and torment await 
The next who visit at his garden gate? 

HOST: Awful, simply awful! We don’t even have a 
garden! Dreadful rhyme scheme and your meter is 
off! And you're still frightening Rodney... 

RODNEY: (Makes a bunch of nervous and excited 
noises) 

NARRARTOR: What did he say? 

HOST: He said we’re out of time, you annoying 
announcer. 


END 
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NIGHTWATCH 

VIEWING LIST 



During the 1970s late-night television on KAKE-TV in 
Wichita, Kansas, viewers could watch a wide range of 
old movies on the program called Nightwatch hosted 
by Ol’ Flick, played by local personality Jim Erickson. 
We recently found this viewer request list in the 
numerous file folders labeled “stuff’ in the basement 
and found it interesting to read through the list to see 
what was playing on local television at that time. 


Television stations broadcast movies at that time from 16mm film prints run through a telecine 
projector, which runs the image of the film into a broadcast television camera. The stations purchased 
in packages, this gave them the rights to play them on-air as well. Television stations would build-up 
film libraries which they’d schedule film showings from, the main problem with this was that their film 
selection was often limited. Like Wichita’s Channel 12 ,1 couldn’t tell you how many times they showed 
the film, 4 D Man, maybe once a month one year. Another weird fact about television stations showing 
films from 16mm prints was that the practice continued well into the 1980s even after video became the 
standard format because the industry felt it was more difficult to private movies from films. 


WHAT DO YOU 
WANT TO SEE ON 


You asked for 24-Hour TV, now YOU can help choose what you want to watch! 
Below is a list of available programs and movie titles. Circle the movies and 
proqrams you want to see on “Night Watch," and mail in your choices to: 

NIGHT WATCH 
KAKE-TV 
BOX 10 

WICHITA, KANSAS 67201 

or, drop your list by the KAKE-TV Studios, 1500 No. West Street. 

<^RCLE)THE PROGRAMS & MOVIES YOU WANT! 

MOVIES (List continues on reverse side. The movies listed are only a few of over 1500 available) 

PROGRAMS 

GilligarVs Island 
My Three Sons 
The Partridge Family 
Here Come The Brides 
The Andy Griffith Show 
Nanny & The Professor 
Lost In Space 
The Lone Ranger 
Andy Clyde Comedies 
The Three Stooges 


MYSTERY 

AND THEN THERE WERE NONE 
Louis Hayward. Barry Fltsgerald 

BERLIN EXPRESS 

Merle Oberon. Robert Ryan 

THE BLACK CAT 

Basil Ratbbonc. Nigel 8ruco 

BLACK WIDOW 
Ginger Rogers. Van Heflin 

A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
George Maharis. Laura Devon 

CRACKUP 

Patrick O'Brien. Clair Trevor 


DANGEROUS MISSION 
Victor Maturo. Piper Laurie 

DATE WITH THE FALCON 
Gcorgo Sanders. Wendy Barrie 

DEAD RECKONING 
Humphrey Bogart. Llzabeth Scott 

EX MRS. BRADFORD 
William Powell. Jean Arthur 

FALCON IN HOLLYWOOD 
Tom Conway. Barbara Hale 

HIGHWAYS BY NIGHT 

Richard Carlson. Jan© Randolph 

HONEYMOON WITH A STRANGER 
Janot Leigh. Rosanna Brazzi 


HOUSE ON GREENAPPLE ROAD 
Christopher George. Janet Leigh 

JOHNNY ANGEL 

George Raft. Clair Trevor 

THE MAN WHO CRIED WOLF 
Lewis Stone. Tom Brown 

PENDULUM 

Goorge Peppard. Jean Seberg 
PUSHOVER 

Fred MacMurray, Kim Novak 

RACE STREET 

George Raft. William Bcndix 

SAINT IN LONDON 
George Sanders, Salty Grey 



NIGHTi 

n : 



WATCJ- 
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SAINT STRIKES BACK 
Goorgo Sanders. Wendy Barrio 

THE SNIPER 

Arthur Fran;, Mario Windsor 
STATION WEST 

Dick Powell. Jan Greer, Burl Ives 
TEN LITTLE INOIANS 


COMEDY & MUSICAL COMEDY 

ABBOTT & COSTELLO MEET CAPTAIN KIDD 
Abbott & Costello, Charles Laughton 

AMBUSHERS 
Dean Martin, Senta Berger 

AUNT CLARA 

Margaret Rutherford. Ronald Shiner 


Hugh O'Brian, Fabian 

THEY CALL IT MURDER 
Jim Hutton. Jessica Walter. Nita Talbot 

THE UNOERCOVER MAN 
Glenn Ford. Nina Foch 

WESTERNS 

ALLEGHANY UPRISING 
John Wayne. Clolr Trevor 

ALONG THE RIO GRANDE 
Tim Holl. Betty Jano Rhodos 

ARIZONA BUSHWACKERS 
Howard Keel. Yvonno DoCarlo 

ARIZONA RAIDERS 
Audio Murphy. Michael Danto 

BADMAN’S TERRITORY 
Randolph Scott. Gabby Hayes 

BANDIT RANGER 
Tim Holt. Cliff Edwards 

BOROER TREASURE 
Tim Holt. Richard Martin 

BROTHERS IN THE SADDLE 
Tim Holt, Richard Martin 

CHISUM 

John Wayno, Forrest Tucker 
CHUKA 

Robert Taylor. Emost Borgnino 
COTTER 

Don Murray. Carol Lyntoy 
FIRECREEK 

James Stewort. Henry Fonda 

FORT APACHE 
John Wayne. Henry Fonda 

HELLIONS 

Richard Todd. Anne Aubrey 
HOMBRE 

Paul Newman. Fredric March 

THE LONE RANGER AND THE 
LOST CITY OF GOLD 

Clayton Moore. Jay Silverheels 

LUSTY MEN 

Susan Hayward, Robert Mitchum 

ONE EYED JACKS 
Marlon Brando. Karl Malden 

ONE FOOT IN HELL 
Alan Ladd. Don Murrey 

RED TOMAHAWK 
Howard Keel, Joan Caulfield 

RETURN OF THE BAO MEN 
Randolph Scott, Anno Jeffreys 

THE SILENT GUN 
Lloyd Bridges. John Beck 

THE TEXICAN 

Audio Murphy. Broderick Crawford 

THE VIOLENT MEN 
Glenn Ford. Barbara Stanwyck 

YOUNG GUNS OF TEXAS 
Jamos Mitchum. Jody McCroa 


BATMAN 

Adam West, Burt Ward 
BIG STREET 

Henry Fonda, Lucille Ball 

THE BUSYBODY 

Sid Caesar, Robert Ryan 

CAREER 

Edward Ellis, Anne Shirley 

THE COOL ONES 

Roddy McDowall, Nlta Talbot 

DADDY LONG LEGS 
Fred Astaire, Leslie Caron 

DO NOT DISTURB 
Doris Day. Rod Taylor 

EVERY GIRL SHOULD BE MARRIED 
Gary Grant, Betsy Drako 

FIVE WEEKS IN A BALLOON 
Red Buttons, Barbara Eden 

FOLLOW THE FLEET 

Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers 

GAY DIVORCEE 

Fred Astalro, Ginger Rogers 

GILDERSLEEVE'S BAD DAY 
Harold Peary, Nancy Gates 

THE GOOD HUMOR MAN 
Jack Carson, Loly Albright 

THE GREAT RACE 

Jack Lemmon, Tony Curtis 

HERE WE GO AGAIN 
Edgar Bergen, Fibber McGoo 

HOW SWEET IT ISI 

Debbie Reynolds. James Garnor 

IF YOU KNEW SUSIE 
Eddie Cantor. Joan Davis 

IT'S ONLY MONEY 
Jerry Lewis 

JOY OF LIVING 

Irene Dunne. Douglas Fairbanks. Jr. 

KISSES FOR MY PRESIDENT 
Fred MacMurray, Polly Bergen 

LOVE COMES ALONG 
Bebe Daniels, Ned Sparks 

MARINES, LET'S GO 
Tom Tryon, David Hedlson 

MEXICAN SPITFIRE OUT WEST 
Lupe Valez, Leon Errol 

MISS GRANT TAKES RICHMOND 
Lucille Ball, Wiliam Holden 

MR. LUCKY 

Gary Grant, Laralne Day 

MY SISTER EILEEN 
Jack Lemmon, Janet Leigh 

ON THE DOUBLE 

Danny Kaye. Dana Wynter 

PHFFFT! 

Judy Holliday, Jack Lemmon 

A PRIVATE'S AFFAIR 
Sal Mineo, Barbara Eden 


RIVERBOAT RHYTHM 
Leon Errol, Frankie Carle 

SEVEN THIEVES 

Edward G. Robinson, Rod Steiger 

SHOW BUSINESS 
Eddie Cantor. George Murphy 

SPITFIRE 

Katherine Hepburn. Robert Young 

THEODORA GOES WILD 
Irene Dunne, Spring Byington 

TREASURE OF SAN GENNARO 
Harry Guardino, Senta Berger 

WAY...WAY OUT 
Jerry Lewis, Connie Slovens 

WITHOUT RESERVATIONS 
John Wayne, Claudette Colbert 

YOU'RE A BIG BOY NOW 
Elizabeth Hartman, Geraldine Pago 

DRAMA 

ABANDON SHIP 
Tyrone Power, Lloyd Nolan 

AN AMERICAN DREAM 

Stewart Whitman, Janet Leigh 

BACK FROM ETERNITY 
Robert Ryan, Rod Steiger 

BEFORE WINTER COMES 
David Nivon, Topol 

THE BIG GAME 

Stephen Boyd, Franco Nuyen 

BONNIE AND CLYDE 
Warren Beatty. Faye Dunaway 

THE BRAVE BULLS 

Mol Ferrer, Anthony Quinn 

CAPTAIN EDDIE 

Fred MacMurry, Lynn Bari 

CHE1 

Omar Sheriff, Jock Palance 
THE COMIC 

Dick Van Dyke. Mickey Rooney 

COUNT THE HOURS 

MacDonald Carey, Theresa Wright 

DAUGHTER OF THE MIND 
Ray Mllland, Gene Tierney 

DEAO RINGER 

Bette Davis. Karl Malden 

DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 

Millie Perkins. Richard Beymer 

ESCAPE FROM THE PLANET OF THE APES 
Roddy McDowall, Kim Hunter 

FERRY TO HONG KONG 
Curt Jurgens, Orson Welles 

FIVE MILLION YEARS TO EARTH 
Andrew Keir, Barbara Shelley 

FRAGMENT OF FEAR 
David Hemmings, Gayle Hunnlcutt 

FURY ON THE BOSPHORUS 
Ken Clark, Margaret Lee 

THE GIRL IN THE RED VELVET SWING 
Ray Milland, Forest Granger 


GUNG HOI 

Randolph Scott, Noah Beery. Jr. 

THE HEATS ON 
Mae West, Victor Moore 

HITLER'S CHILDREN 
Kent Smith, Tim Holt 

I AM THE LAW 

E. G. Robinson, Otto Kruger 

I WALK ALONE 
Burt Lancaster, Kirk Douglas 

IN NAME ONLY 
Carol Lombard, Cary Grant 

JOHN PAUL JONES 

Robert Stack. MacDonald Carey 

KUNG FU 

David Carridine, Barry Sullivan 

THE LEOPARD 

Burt Lancaster, Alain Delon 

LOCKET 

Laraine Day, Robert Mitchum 

MADEMOISELLE FIFI 
Simono Simon, Jason Robards 

MAN WITH THE ICY EYES 
Victor Buono, Keenan Wynn 

MERRILL'S MARAUDERS 
Jeff Chandler. TV Hardin 

MR. DEEDS GOES TO TOWN 
Gary Cooper, Joan Arthur 

THE NAKED RUNNER 

Frank Sinatra, Peter Vaughan 

NO SAD SONGS FOR ME 
Margaret Sullivin, Natalio Wood 

ON THE WATERFRONT 

Marlon Brando, Eva Marie Saint 

PETULIA 

Julie Christie. George C. Scott 

THE PLEASURE SEEKERS 
Ann-Margret, Carol Lynley 

PROUD AND THE DAMNED 
Chuck Connors. Jose Greco 

RACHEL AND THE STRANGER 
Loretta Young, William Holden 

THE REWARD 

Max Von Sydow, Yvette Mlmieux 

SANDY THE SEAL 
Marianne Koch, Heinz Drache 

SATURDAY'S HEROES 
Van Heflin, Marian Marsh 

SEVEN DAYS IN MAY 
Burt Lancaster, Kirk Douglas 

SHE 

Ursolla Andress, John Richardson 

THE SINS OF RACHEL CADE 
Angie Dickinson, Peter Finch 

THE SOUND AND THE FURY 
Yul Brynner, Joanne Woodward 

THE STORY ON PAGE ONE 

Rita Hayworth, Anthony Franciosa 
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A SUMMER PLACE 

Richard Egan, Dorothy McGuire 

TERM OF TRIAL 

Laurence Olivier, Slmono Signoret 

THE THIRTEENTH LETTER 
Charles Boyer, Linda Darnell 

TRIBES 

Darren McGavin, J. Mlchaol Vincent 

THE VATICAN AFFAIR 
Walter Pidgeon 

WALL OF NOISE 

Suzanne Pleshette, TV Hardin 

WILD IN THE COUNTRY 
Elvis Presley, Hope Lange 

THE YOUNG STRANGER 
James MacArthur, Kim Huntor 

HORROR & SCIENCE FICTION 

ATOM AGE VAMPIRE 
Albert Luao, Susanne Lorot 

THE BLACK CAT 

Boris Karloff, Bela Lugosi 

BODY SNATCHER 

Bela Lugosi, Boris Karloff 

CORRUPTION 

Peter Cushing. Sue Lloyd 

THE CREATURE WALKS AMONG US 
Jeff Morrow, Rex Reason 

THE CURSE OF THE FLY 
Brian Donlevy, Carole Gray 

CURUCU, BEAST OF THE AMAZON 
John Bromfield. Beverly Garland 

DRACULA 

Bela Lugosi, David Manners 

FANTASTIC VOYAGE 

Stephen Boyd, Edmond O’Brien 

FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON 
Joseph Cotten, George Sanders 

FROZEN GHOST 
Lon Chaney, Jr., Tala Blrell 

GODZILLA'S REVENGE 
All Star Tobo Cast 


GUNS OF DARKNESS 
David Niven, Loslie Caron 

HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN 
Boris Karloff, Lon Chaney 

I WALKED WITH A ZOMBIE 
Francos Dee. Tom Conway 

ISLAND OF THE BURNING DOOMED 
Christopher Lee, Patrick Allen 

THE LEECH WOMAN 

Coteen Gray, Grant Williams 

THE MOLE PEOPLE 

John Agar, Cynthia Patrick 

THE MUMMY'S CURSE 

Lon Chaney, Virginia Christine 

THE RAVEN 

Boris Karloff, Bela Lugosi 

THE SON OF DR. JEKYLL 

Louis Hayward, Jody Lawrence 

THE THING THAT COULDN'T DIE 
William Reynolds. Andra Martin 

WILD, WILD PLANET 
Tony Russell, Lisa Gastonl 

ADVENTURES 

ACTION IN ARABIA 
George Sanders, Virginia Bruce 

BETRAYAL FROM THE EAST 
Leo Tracy, Nancy Kelly 

THE BIG GAMBLE 

Stephen Boyd. Juliette Greco 

THE CASTILIAN 

Cesar Romero, Frankie Avalon 

CHINA SKY 

Ellen Drew, Anthony Quinn 

DESPERATE MISSION 

Ricardo Montalban, Slim Pickens 

ESCAPADE IN JAPAN 
Teresa Wright, Cameron Mitchell 

ESCAPE 

Christopher George, Marilyn Mason 

FLYING LEATHERNECKS 
John Wayne, Robert Ryan 



HARRY-0 

David Janssen, Martin Sheen 

KONA COAST 

Richard Boone, Vera Miles 

LAST SAFARI 
Stuart Granger. Kaz Garas 

LOST PATROL 

Victor McGlaglen, Boris Karloff 

MARINE RAIDERS 

Patrick O'Brien, Robert Ryan 

MARINES FLY HIGH 
Chester Morris, Lucille Ball 

NAKED PREY 

Cornel Wilde, Gert Van Der Berg 

PIRANHA, PIRANHA 

Peter Brown, William Smith 

PONY SOLDIER 

Tyrono Power, Camoron Mitchell 

SEALED CARGO 

Dona Andrews. Claudo Rains 

SEARCH (PROBE) 

Hugh O'Brien, Elko Sommer 

STEP BY STEP 

Lawrence Tlernoy, Anne Jeffroy 


UNTAMED 

Tyrone Power, Susan Hayward 

ROMANCE 

ALICE ADAMS 

Katherine Hepburn, Fred MacMurray 

CROSS COUNTRY ROMANCE 
Gene Raymond, Wendy Barrie 

CURTAIN CALL 

Barbara Read. Alan Mowbray 

INTERLUDE 

Oskcr Werner, Barbara Ferris 

IT HAPPENED ONE SUMMER 
Joanne Crain, Dana Andrews 

LET'S MAKE MUSIC 
Joan Rogers. Bob Crosby 

LITTLE MINISTER 

Katherine Hepburn, John Beal 

SEVEN DAYS ASHORE 
Virginia Mayo, Wally Brown 

STATE FAIR 

Pot Boone. Ann Margrot 

WE WERE STRANGERS 

Jonnlfor Jones, John Garfield 


THE TALL MEN 

Clark Gable. Robert Ryan 

TREASURE OF THE GOLDEN CONDOR 
Cornel Wilde, Leo G. Carroll 


ANY OTHER IDEAS OR SUGGESTIONS? 
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